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[Plates V-VII] 

During the course of the excavations conducted at Old Corinth 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1914- 
1915 there came to light the remarkable series of Roman portrait 
sculptures which are to be considered in this and subsequent 
articles. Thebo comprise no less than eight major pieces, of 
which four have their features sufficiently well preserved to admit 
of a probable identification, while two others may be determined 
through fairly plausible conjecture. In addition to the eight 
just mentioned there was found a large number of fragments of 
works of a similar sort, most of which are too small to permit of 
restoration yet which are of some interest in themselves and in 
that they serve also to throw light on the more important works. 

All the larger sculptures as well as the great majority of the 
fragments date apparently from the Roman imperial period and 
show strong resemblances both in style and technique. The 
material throughout the series is a Pentelic marble of uniformly 
fine grain, and the works themselves almost without exception 
were unearthed at the level of Roman stratification and well 
within the same general excavation area. This area is located at 
the southeast corner of the ancient market place and comprises a 
considerable space above and to the south of the spring Pirene. 
Here were uncovered the foundations of a large rectangular build- 
ing of the Roman period (Fig. 1), a structure solidly and even 
magnificently built and apparently of considerable importance. 
From its size, shape, rich marble decoration, and in particular 
the number of bronze and bone styli found within its confines 
it seems probable that the building served as a basilica. All the 
statues save one of minor importance were unearthed within 
its limits, and it seems entirely probable that in it — or perhaps 
on it — they were originally set up. 
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Portrait Statue of Augustus: Corinth. 
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Head of Augustus: Corinth. 
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Profile of Augustus: Corinth. 
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In my study of the group I shall present the individual por- 
traits in the order of certainty of identification, those pieces 
offering least difficulty in that respect being first considered. 
They will then be discussed together as probable constituents of 
a single historic group, the date and occasion for the setting up of 
which may perhaps be determined. In an additional section 
I shall consider in its broader aspects the question of the sculpture 
of the imperial period in Greece, with the more specific problem 




Figure 1. — Roman Basilica: Corinth. 



of the neo-Attic school in Greece. And finally, an attempt will 
be made to prove that in imperial Roman portraiture there were 
ordinarily used standard types or canons which originated in 
Rome in authoritative works and were sent out in the form of 
clay or waxen models — -^imagines" — to be reproduced in monu- 
mental form in the provinces. 1 

1 1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for valuable criticism and sugges- 
tions in the preparation of this and the following papers to Dr. B. H. Hill, 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to Professor 
G. W. Elderkin of the Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton 
University. 
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I. Augustus 

This statue of Augustus (Plates V, VI, and VII) was dis- 
covered lying apparently as it had fallen, 1 imbedded in a thick 
stratum of broken Roman tiles, marble fragments, small stones 
and debris at a depth of between three and four meters and well 
within the northwest corner of the Roman basilica mentioned 
above. 2 The figure rested on its right side with the head slightly 
lower than the rest of the body, and had apparently been thrown 
down with great violence. It seems probable that it stood orig- 
inally on an upper floor of the building, had been shaken from 
its basis by an earthquake which destroyed the basilica itself, 
and had fallen through to the basement with the debris of the 
shattered roof and walls; from the time of its fall and the genera] 
destruction of the building it had not been disturbed. Imme- 
diately above it was an accumulation of early Byzantine debris, 
and just over the shoulder of the statue passed the foundations 
of a small wall of the same period, its base resting on the stratum 
of Roman tiles and marble fragments in which the figure was 
imbedded. 

The statue itself is considerably larger than life-size and, with 
the exception of the hands, is preserved from the crown of the 
head to the middle of the lower leg, its total height being 2.00 m. 
(cf. Plate V). 3 The left hand and the right hand and forearm 
were made in separate pieces and attached by means of strong 
dowels, the cuttings for which still remain. Although the feet 
and legs are lacking from below the middle of the shin, there were 
found in the same stratum with the statue itself two marble 
fragments of a large left ankle which must certainly have be- 
longed to the figure. At the back of the ankle a perpendicular 
line of breakage indicates that the leg was reenf orced by a marble 

1 Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie, II, 1, pp. 53-54, in giving the " Fundorten" 
of the portraits of Augustus listed by him, mentions none of Greek provenience, 
and only one — doubtful, from Constantinople^ — as from the whole eastern half 
of the Roman Empire. The Corinthian Augustus, then, appears to be a unique 
work in Greece. 

2 Basilicas were often used to receive imperial portraits. Cf. Bernoulli, 
op. cit. II, 1, p. 22, ". . . indent man annehmen darf, dass in jeder einiger- 
massen nennenswerten Stadt, in den meisten Basiliken und offiziellen Versamm- 
lungshkalen, auf alien ihm geweihten Triumphbogen und in alien seinen Tempeln 
tines oder mehrere dergleichen (Bildnisse) aufgestellt war en" 

3 Further dimensions; greatest width .75 m., length of neck .115 m., length 
ctf face .185 m., width of face .165 m., height of forehead .05 m., length of nose 
.075 m., from nose to chin .065 m., width of mouth .053 m. 
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" tree trunk," or support of some sort. The rim of the heavy loop 
of drapery passing down the right side of the body is more or less 
chipped (cf. Plate V), as are also the horizontal roll at the 
waist beneath the right elbow and the edge of the veil over the 
crown of the head (cf. Plate VI). Elsewhere, save for minor 
abrasions, the drapery is well preserved. 

The material is a good grade of Pentelic marble in which appear, 
however, a few veins of silvery schist or mica; a particularly well- 
marked vein runs the whole length of the right side passing just in 
front of the right arm, over the right shoulder, and diagonally 
through the back of the neck and head from right to left. Along 
this vein several breaks occur, particularly those about the head 
and face. 

The statue is a draped male figure represented in the guise of a 
priest, or magistrate engaged in pouring a sacrificial libation, the 
upper folds of the rich ceremonial toga being drawn over the head 
to form a sacrificial veil. 1 The weight of the figure is supported 
on the right leg, while the left is slightly bent at the knee and 
■extended forward. The left arm is bent nearly horizontal at 
the elbow with the forearm extended supporting the heavy folds 
of drapery which fall along the thigh and leg. The right forearm, 
now lacking, was advanced to the right and was bare. Many 
analogies may be quoted for the pose and the general handling of 
the drapery. 2 The right hand probably held a patercij the usual 

1 Cf . Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, des Antiq. Grecques et Romaines, s.v. sacri- 
Jlcium, Rome II, — "In public sacrifices celebrated in the name of the state, the 
one who sacrificed was a magistrate, consul or proconsul, praetor or propraetor, 
or sacerdos. . . . The sacrificing priest or magistrate, if he wished strictly 
to observe the ritus Romanus, had to sacrifice velato capite, i.e., covering with 
his toga the whole top of the head and back of the neck, — the so-called cinctus 
Gabinus, for which cf . Servius, Ad Aen. V, 755. The origin of this custom is 
not known, but cf . Aeneid, III, 11. 403-409. The veiling occurs on numerous 
monuments, among them: 1. Roman coins. Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, op. tit. 
figs. 6004, 6005; also Cohen, Med. Imp. Rom., I, pi. IX, No. 18; 2. Ara Paris. 
Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, op. tit., fig. 6006; also Petersen, Ara Pads, plates; 
3. The Augustus of Otricoli. Cf. Helbig, Fuhrer, 2nd ed., No. 327; 4. Statue 
of a priest m the Vatican. Cf. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clem. Ill, 19; also Clarac, 
MusSe du Louvre, pi. 768 b No. 1909; 5. Several reliefs of the Column of 
Trajan. Cf. Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traianssaule, pis. XXXVIII and 
LXXVI; 6. Relief of Marcus Aurelius sacrificing, Palazzo dei Conservator!. 
Cf. Helbig, op. tit., No. 561. 

2 The following are the most important: 1. Augustus veiled, in Vatican. 
Cf. Overbeck, Gesch. der Gr. Plastik, II, fig. 234 g; Duruy, Hist, des Rom. Ill, 
p. 725, cut. In this figure the pose of body, position of legs and arms, and pose 
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attribute of this type of figure. 1 The head is turned rather sharply 
to the right, and the gaze follows the general direction indicated 
by the right arm; the eyes appear to be focused on a point at some 
little distance, but their expression is not of great intensity. The 
ears are rather prominent and, as usual in this type of veiled head, 
appear to be pushed forward by the edge of the veil which passes 
just behind them. 2 

The head and face were found in three separate pieces the 
largest of which comprises the neck with the back and top of the 
head, the left ear with the hair just above it, and the folds of the 

of head are almost exactly similar to the Corinthian Augustus; the drapery is 
also very like, though more voluminous and lacking the remarkable loop or 
sinus at the right knee (cf. our PI. V). 2. Augustus veiled, in Royal Museum, 
Madrid. Cf . Reinach, Rep. de la Stat. Grecque et Romaine, I, p. 563, pi. 916 A, 
No. 2337 A; Hubner, Antike Bildw. zu Madrid, No. 78; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 
1, p. 39, No. 63. Here also the pose is very similar, but the drapery much 
freer and more voluminous. 3. Augustus veiled, in Borghese Museum, Rome. 
Cf. Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 578, No. 8; Nibby, Mori. Borgh. pi. 10; Bernoulli, 
op. cit. II, p. 32, No. 25; Helbig, Fuhrer, No. 896 (edit. 1891). Here the posi- 
tion of the legs is reversed, but the treatment of the drapery and the pose of 
arms and head are almost identical with the Corinthian Augustus; the sinus, 
however, does not fall so sharply, and extends only to the right knee and not 
below it. 

1 Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit. s.v. patera, — "It is often put in the hands 
of magistrates, emperors, and divinities themselves." See also s.v. sacrificium, 
fig. 6004, a Roman coin on which is a male figure in a toga, head veiled, pouring a 
libation from a patera in the right hand upon a flaming altar. Cf . also Augustus 
as Pontifex Maximus in Vatican, Overbeck, op. cit. II, fig. 234 g; also Duruy, 
op. cit. Ill, p. 725. Of this statue Helbig, op. cit. No. 319, remarks: "Left 
hand and right forearm with patera restored. . . . The toga pulled up 
over the back of the head indicates that he was represented as sacrificing, 
probably with reference to his position as Pontifex Maximus, and that the 
restoration of the patera in the right hand is thus correct." Cf. also Reinach, 
op. cit., I, p. 451, pi. 768 B. No. 1909; I, p. 579, pi. 940 A, No. 2398 B; I, p. 
583, pi. 945, No. 2422; II, p. 578, No. 8. 

2 Cf . for this trait the portrait head of Tiberius at Corinth (to be published as 
the second paper of the present series) ; also the following works : Statues of 
Augustus as Pontifex Maximus, e.g. 1. In Royal Museum, Madrid. Cf. 
Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 563, pi. 916 A, No. 2337 A; Hubner, op. cit. No. 78; 
Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 39, No. 63, "mit abstehenden Ohren." 2. In Borghese 
Museum, Rome. Cf. Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 578, No. 8; Nibby, Mon. Borgh. 
pi. 10; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 32, No. 25; also Helbig, op. cit. No. 896. 
Draped figures in the same pose, e.g. 1. In Royal Museum, Turin: "prdtre 
voiU," Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 451, pi. 768 B, No. 1907 A. 2. In Aquileia. Cf. 
Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 579, No. 7; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 154, No. 55; 
Leipziger Illus.Zeit. Feb. 1884, p. 136. 
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veil down the left side. The face, front of head, and right ear 
form a second fragment which was not found until a day or so 
after the body appeared. The violence with which the statue 
was thrown down had caused the stone to split neatly along the 
line of the mica-flaw above mentioned, and had sent the face 
sliding a meter or two northward amidst the debris. Neverthe- 
less the face shows scarcely a scratch (cf. Plates VI and VII). 
The third fragment is a fold of veil which extends between the 
right shoulder and neck. 

When the statue was first brought to light the hair still preserved 
numerous traces of a flat wash of color a deep red in tone; upon 
the surface of the eyeballs the painted outline of iris and pupil 
could also be clearly traced, and the lips were still enlivened with 
a transparent reddish tinge. 1 It seems probable that, in its 
original condition, the red pigment of the hair served merely as 
an under-coating or sizing upon which gilding was applied, a 
conclusion strengthened by the notice of Suetonius (Div. Augustus, 
79) to the effect that the hair of Augustus was naturally of a 
yellowish tinge, capillum subflavum. 2 At all events the total 
effect of the coloring was astoundingly life-like and far from dis- 
pleasing to the eye; unfortunately, however, the color faded 
rapidly upon exposure to the air. In general the statue shows 
but slight traces of atmospheric weathering, and hence must have 
stood under cover; it is somewhat marked with ground and root 
stains. The drapery though dignified is rather heavy and is 
finished with no great care. The rear of the figure is very sum- 

1 Polychromy in Roman sculpture; cf. the following: Boeckler, 'Die Poly- 
chromie in der antiken Sculptur', Jahresbericht der Realschule zu Aschersleben, 
1882; He gives a resume of the literary sources and supplements it by a de- 
scription of ancient sculptures showing traces of polychromy, mentioning 
several works of the Roman period, none of which, however, are portraits. 
R. Delbruck, Bildnisse Romischer Kaiser, p. 4; 'Zum Schluss sei bemerkt dass 
die Portrdts der Kaiserzeit polychrom waren, mit hellen oder dunklen Haaren und 
Brauen, farbigen Augen, roten hippen, dhnlich wie auf den Mosaiken, z.b. von 
Justinian I und Theodora in San Vitale zu Ravenna, taf . XLIII, XLIV. Davon 
sind Jreilich hochstens Spuren da. 1 Cf. also taf. VI, and Delbruck, Antike 
Portrdts, taf. 34. H. Blumner, Technische Probleme aus Kunst und Handwerk 
der Alten, Berlin 1877, p. 10; He gives a general bibliography on the subject, 
extending from 1826 to 1872. 

2 Cf . also Boeckler, op. cit. f who mentions an archaistic Diana from Hercula- 
neum, now in the Naples Museum, reproduced in color in Walz, Ueber die 
Polychromie der antiken Sculptur, taf. I, No. 1. He says 'Das Haar ist von einer 
rotlichen Farbe und scheint ursprtinglich vergoldet gewesen zu seinj 
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marily treated, simply blocked out without detail of drapery or 
finish of surface, a fact which indicates that the statue was to be 
set up against a wall or within a niche and at a level well above 
the eye of the spectator. 1 

In the matter of technique several points are worthy of notice. 
First, the drill was used rather freely in working the deeper folds 
of drapery, and more particularly where undercutting was neces- 
sary as, for instance, between the veil and the sides of the neck, 
and on the crown of the head between the front edge of the hood 
and the hair just beneath it (Plates V and VI) ; in positions of 
this sort little care was taken to obscure the traces of drilling. 
On the flesh surfaces, however, the instrument was used much 
more carefully, yet slight traces are discernible inside the nostrils, 
at the inner corners of the eyes, inside the ears, and at the corners 
of the mouth. The flesh surfaces are smoothly worked but un- 
polished, and upon close examination show clear marks of tooling, 
both with the fine-point and the fine-tooth chisel. The modelling 
of the face is firm though somewhat lacking in subtlety of finish, 
and seems to have been deliberately conventionalized; it lacks 
entirely that individuality and force of character which appears 
so strikingly in the Augustus of the Vatican from Prima Porta. 2 
The hair across the forehead is freely and thickly worked, yet 
here also a certain conventionalism is apparent in the treatment 
of the individual locks which is quite in keeping with the general 
character of the portrait. The gaze, which is directed slightly 
downward and to the right, lacks concentration and purpose due 
largely to the fact that the eyes are not opened to their full extent, 
but more directly to the flat and impressionistic treatment of the 
eyeball. 3 The lids are clearly worked and are given considerable 
relief even at the outer corners. A point worthy of notice is that 
the eyes are not deep-set as in the majority of portraits of Augus- 
tus, and yet, due to the flattening of the eyeballs and to the roll 
of flesh beneath the brows at the outer corners, an effect of depth 

1 Cf . our PL VII. The Augustus of Prima Porta was treated in this same 
manner, according to Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 27. 

2 Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, taf. 225. 

3 Cf . Pis. VI and VII. This in general is characteristic of the period, al- 
though the slight hollowing of the pupils which became common in the time of 
Hadrian appears also in the Augustan period, e.g., in the Augustus of Prima 
Porta, cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, taf. I; and in the Berlin Tiberius, cf. 
Furtwangler, Die Samtnlung Sabouroff, taf. XLIII; also Brunn und Arndt, 
Gr. und rom. Portrdts, taf. 19-20. 
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is produced without at the same time any great individualization. 
The brows themselves though straight and well marked are rather 
generalized in treatment as is also the characteristic Augustan 
frown between the eyes. The same may be said of the mouth 
and nose, though the former does not lack a certain delicacy and 
strength. To my mind the work may be briefly summarized as 
follows: First, its most striking characteristic is the strict con- 
formity to an apparently well-established type. Second, realism 
is not attempted or desired, — in fact the portrait is generalized, 
consciously academic in treatment, and seems clearly the work 
of a man who had had no opportunity of studying his subject at 
first hand, in spite of the fact that iconographic details are metic- 
ulously represented (vide infra). Finally, in marked contradis- 
tinction to the majority of contemporary works done at Rome 
there is here displayed that persistently Greek trait of idealization 
which presents to us Augustus, not as he was in life, but as the 
visible embodiment of the benignity and moderation of the Roman 
rule. 

Thus far I have assumed that we had to do with a portrait of 
Augustus. Although this assumption could scarcely be chal- 
lenged by anyone familiar with the Augustus type in sculpture it 
is nevertheless advisable to review briefly the iconographic criteria 
which prove the attribution. 

The Augustan physiognomy, once seen and studied in a por- 
trait such as that from Prima Porta or the bust in Munich, 1 is 
never forgotten; the features, clear cut, refined, powerful, are 
indelibly impressed on the memory, and one feels instinctively 
that here, indeed, was a man worthy to be the founder of the 
Roman Empire. Though comparatively few of the extant 
portraits appeal to the observer with the compelling authority of 
the masterpieces just mentioned, and all show great diversity 
both in conception and treatment, there are certain outstanding 
characteristics which may fairly be taken to represent the features 
of Augustus as they were in the flesh. These are a broad fore- 
head with massive flatly arched skull, brows clear cut, angular, 
and drawn together in a slight frown between the eyes, 2 nose 
slightly aquiline, its profile drawn in slightly both above and be- 
low the bridge, 3 a nobly and delicately formed mouth, a regularly 

1 Brunn-Bruckmann, op. tit. pi. 45. 

2 Cf. Suetonius, Div. Aug. 79, . . . " super cilia coniuncta." 

3 Cf. Suetonius, loc. tit. "nasum et a summo eminentiorem et ab into deduc- 
tiorem." 
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modelled, deeply grooved chin coming forward to the perpendicu- 
lar plane of the lips, thin cheeks, ears slightly projecting, 1 hair 
abundant and curling 2 and arranged across the forehead and be- 
fore the ears in gracefully curved locks which, in spite of their 
rather negligent and apparently fortuitous disposition, 3 neverthe- 
less recur in a scheme which remains practically unchanged 
throughout the whole series of Augustan portraits. The general 
expression is serious, somewhat cold, perhaps, but often, when 
relieved by a gesture or a turn of the head, is imperious and 
majestic. 4 

A glance at Plates V, VI, and VII will satisfy the reader 
that this description is applicable almost w r ord for word to the 
Corinthian Augustus. Yet two objections may be urged, the 
first and most important of which is that the nose of the Corin- 
thian head is obviously not aquiline; in fact, when seen in profile 
(Plate VII) it appears almost straight, the indentations above 
and below the bridge being scarcely perceptible. Analogies are 
to be found for this, however, in several well authenticated por- 
traits. 5 The second objection — of minor importance — is the 
comparative fullness of the cheeks and the general softening of 
the lower part of the face, a treatment which while detracting 
somewhat from the individuality of the portrait is clearly idealistic 
in purpose. It is this, of course, which explains the classic line 
of the nose, and here we see carried almost to excess that tendency 
to soften and idealtee which is the most outstanding characteristic 
of the portrait as a whole. Any lingering doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the work is finally resolved by a study of the arrange- 
ment of the hair. As already indicated, this one trait furnishes, 
perhaps, the most trustworthy criterion of identification through- 
out the whole series of portraits of Augustus; in fact it often 

1 Cf. Suetonius, loc. cit. "mediocres aures." 

2 Cf. Suetonius, loc. cit. "capillum leviter inflexum et subflavum." 

3 Cf. Suetonius, loc. cit. . . . "quamquam et omnis lenocinii neglegens et 
in capite comendo tarn incuriosus, ut raptim compluribus simul tonsoribus operam 
daret." 

4 Cf . Suetonius, loc. cit. . . . "Vultu erat vel in sermone vel tacitus 
. . . tranquillo serenoque. . . . Oculos habuit claros ac nitidos, quibus 
etiam existimari volebat inesse quiddam divini vigoris, gaudebatque, si qui sibi 
acrius contuenti quasi ad fulgorem solis vultum summitteret." — The foregoing 
description is drawn largely from Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pp. 55-56. 

5 E.g., nude statue in Vatican, Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 29, No. 13, pi. Ill; 
toga-clad statue in Vatican, Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 31, No. 18, "Der 
Nasenriicken ist von gleichmdssiger Breite, im Profit unmerklich gebogen. ,f 
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happens that, in the case of an attribution otherwise extremely 
•doubtful, the appearance of the characteristic Augustan arrange- 
ment of the hair across the forehead is sufficient to clinch the 
argument. 1 In the present instance, though not strictly neces- 
sary for the purpose of identification, it may prove of interest to 
make a few comparisons in this sense with certain other well 
known portraits of the emperor. 

We begin with the Prima Porta Augustus and compare our 
Plate V with Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pi. I. The same full 
curling locks are at once apparent, and on closer examination it is 
evident that the scheme of arrangement is identical, the main 
parting falling to the left of the centre of the forehead which is 
marked by a heavy lock curving slightly to the right. At the 
left of the parting two broad, flat locks scarcely separated one 
from another pass across the brow to the left temple in an almost 
unbroken line. To the right the arrangement is more varied. 
Here again are two locks, but freely and distinctly treated, each 
in high relief and curling sharply back toward the middle of the 
forehead; the forward-curving masses in front of the ears are in 
each case identical. It should be noted in passing, however, that, 
from the point of view of artistic method and conception, the 
treatment of the hair in the two works is very different; in the 
Prima Porta head the locks are plastic, crisp, more individual 
in character, whereas in the Corinthian Augustus the impression 
is rather that of generalization, — the locks seem heavy, stiff, 
schematic. In fact the difference is exactly what might be ex- 
pected between the work of an artist who had, perhaps, seen and 
studied his subject in person, and that of a sculptor working from 
a formal model or canon. Other portraits in which appears the 
characteristic Augustan "Stirnhaar" are: 1. A head in the Capi- 
toline Museum, 2 2. A nude statue in the Vatican, 3 3. A toga clad 
statue in the Vatican, Sala a Croce Greca, 4 4. A bronze head in 
the Museo Profano of the Vatican, 5 5. A bust in Munich. 6 This 
list could be greatly extended if further proof were desired. 

The question at once arises as to the explanation of the remark- 
able fixity and persistence of a feature in itself so palpably for- 

1 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 58. 

2 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 23, No. 2, fig. 1. 

3 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 29, No. 13, pi. III. 

4 Cf . Duruy, op. cit. Ill, p. 725 cut. 

5 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pi. IV. 

8 Cf . Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 45. 
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tuitous and ephemeral, a characteristic which appears practically 
unchanged not only in the portraits of Augustus in his prime, but 
even in those of his youth and childhood. 1 Up to the present time 
no attempt has been made to answer this question; in fact it has 
not been explicitly formulated. 2 It seems quite logical to suppose 
that a "canon," if such it may be called, was established by an 
early and authoritative work which doubtless received the official 
sanction of Augustus himself. This assumption, however, goes 
but part way. Granted the establishment of a type in Rome 
shortly after the accession of Augustus to power, how was this 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the empire, from 
Gaul and Spain on the west to Greece and Egypt on the east? 3 
Obviously not by the exportation from Rome of finished works of 
sculpture, — a procedure not only improbable in itself but dis- 
proved by the clearly local character of the material and work- 
manship of the great majority of portraits discovered outside the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. It seems highly probable, therefore, 
that the type was spread abroad by the official exportation of clay 
or waxen imagines, somewhat like those commonly displayed at 
funerals, 4 the very purpose of which was to assure iconographie 
uniformity in whatever province or district an imperial portrait 
should be set up. The foregoing is too much in the nature of a 
digression to permit of its being treated at length in the present 
context. I shall revert to it, however, in my discussion of the 
remaining portraits of the Corinthian group. 

Though not a work of the first order, the Corinthian Augustus 
claims a high rank among the more idealized portraits of the 
emperor, the most striking characteristic of which is a subtle 
quality of agelessness, an impression of youth in maturity com- 
bined with Olympian dignity and calm. This is further accen- 
tuated by a certain breadth of conception, as well as the softening 
of the characteristic frown, and the lessened relief of the cheek- 
bones. The greater regularity of the line of the nose is especially 
noticeable as is also the broader handling of the mouth and chin' 

1 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pi. II. 

2 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 57-58, — "Sollte der Haarwurf und die Hoar- 
tracht des Augustus wirklich diesen stabilen Charakter gehabt habent Oder 
beruht die Gleichartigkeit vielmehr auf dem Bestreben der alien Kunstler, an dem 
einmal erfundenen Typus auch in diesen scheinbaren ZufcUligkeiten festzuhalten?" 

3 Cf . the bronze head of Augustus from Meroe, published by Garstang and 
Bosanquet in Ann. Arch. Anth. IV, 1911, pp. 45-52, 66-71. 

4 Cf . Dio, LVI, 34, for mention of such an image of Augustus. 
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and of the surface modelling generally. Although the portraits 
embodying the idealistic conception of the emperor are fairly 
numerous, the following appear the more important and afford 
the closest analogies to the type of the Corinthian Augustus: — 

1. The so-called Caligula in the Galleria delle Statue of the 
Vatican, 1 to be compared particularly with our Plates V and 
VII. This shows by far the closest affinities in conception, type 
of face, and technique to the Corinthian portrait, and the resem- 
blance feature for feature is very striking. Note the same broadly 
ideal handling of the lower half of the face, particularly the mouth 
and chin, the full modelling of the cheek and forehead, and the 
grave and candid expression of the eyes; even the hair, though 
sparser and less rigid, shows the same stylistic peculiarities, while 
the characteristic turn of the head-^-here reversed — produces the 
same effect of individuality and charm. One might almost sup- 
pose that the work were by the same hand, — certainly under the 
influence of the same school. It is to be noted further that this 
portrait produces, as does that of Corinth, an impression of 
maturity and judicial calm in general lacking in the majority of 
portraits of Augustus, which are characterized rather by youthful 
concentration and immediacy. 

2. A bust in the Glyptothek at Munich. 2 Here the analogy 
is less striking, since the conception though ideal is more individ- 
ualized; while the modelling appears very subtle it is also more 
virile, and the hair is distinctly impressionistic in treatment. 
The pose of the head is very like. 

3. The head in the Chiaramonti Museum, Rome. 3 To be 
noted particularly is the pose of the head and neck, similar broad 
handling of the mouth and chin, and general tendency toward 
idealization. 

4. The mail clad portrait in Berlin. 4 This shows close resem- 
blance in pose of head and in profile (cf . our Plate VII), as well as 
in the general idealistic conception. 

5. A bust in the Louvre. 5 The features are strongly idealized 
and the work shows close stylistic affinities to the Munich bust 
(No. 2, above). 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pi. Ill, p. 29, No. 13. 

2 Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 45; also Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, fig. 9. 

3 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, fig. 3. 

4 Cf. Berlin Winckelmann's Programme, 1868, pi. 1. 
6 Cf . Duruy, op. cit. Ill, p. 686, cut. 
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6. The bronze head from Meroe. 1 The difference between 
bronze and marble technique does not permit of exact comparison, 
and the head is here mentioned only as a remarkable example of 
the ideal conception of the Augustan features so skillfully em- 
bodied in the Corinthian portrait. Compare with our Plate VI. 

7. A bronze head in the Vatican. 2 This also shows ideal 
treatment. Compare with it Plate VI. 

From the foregoing comparisons it is evident that the Corin- 
thian statue is worthy of a place of honor in the great series of 
Augustan portrait heads. We have now, however, to consider 
briefly the figure as a whole. 

When once the observer becomes aware of the considerable 
reduction in the height of the figure occasioned by the loss of feet 
and legs from mid-shin downwards and makes due allowance for 
the apparent changes in proportion thereby effected, he realizes 
that the most outstanding characteristics of the entire figure are 
its slim and graceful proportions, breadth and squareness of 
shoulder, and powerful rendering of neck and throat. In fact, 
were the bodily forms divested of the clinging folds of the toga 
they would be found to vary little from the slender and athletic 
canon of Lysippus as interpreted and modified by Pasiteles and 
Stephanus. 3 Furthermore, the impression of neo-Atticism is 
much heightened by certain mannerisms in the handling of the 
drapery ,— I refer particularly to the straight schematic folds 
which depend from the left forearm, the modelling of the tunic 
across the chest and on the right shoulder, and finally the remark- 
able way in which the toga clings to the thighs and lower limbs, 
producing as it were the illusion of transparency despite the 
obvious weight of the drapery itself. A "unique feature is the 
sharp loop — the so-called sinus* — formed below the right knee 
by the uniformly narrow and rather " stringy' ' fold which falls 
from behind the right shoulder and passes diagonally upward 
across the lower part of the body. In the great majority of 
statuae togatae this sinus receives a totally different treatment. 5 

1 Cf . R. Delbiiick, Bildnisse Romischer Kaiser, pi. V (Berlin, 1914); also 
A. J. A. 1912, p. 114, fig. 1. 

2 Cf . Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pi. IV. 

3 Cf . statue of a youth by Stephanus in the Villa Albani, Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, op. cit. pi. 301; University Prints, pi. 321. 

4 Cf. Iwan von Muller, Hdbk. der Klass. Alt.-Wissensch., volume on Die 
Rom. Privataltertumer, by H. Bltimner, p. 212 (ed. 1911); cf. also Smith's 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiq., s.v. toga. 

1 Cf . the toga clad figures listed in the Appendix. 
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It is well known that Augustus was singularly attached to the 
toga as the Roman national dress and that he strove to restore it 
to its former position of honor in the use of everyday life. 1 Yet 
of the toga clad statues of Augustus 2 comparatively few are 
authentic, and of these the majority represent him with head 
veiled in priestly fashion, a method by which at least the emperor 
was distinguished from the common run of senatorial and munic- 
ipal statues; all the extant togatae of Augustus in which this 
veiling is lacking have heads either inset, or foreign to the torso, 
while on the other hand most if not all of the veiled busts belonged 
originally to effigies togatae? 

Our study of the Corinthian Augustus is fittingly concluded 
by a discussion of the probable date of the work, and in this our 
conclusions must depend upon internal rather than external evi- 
dence, inasmuch as the data furnished by the excavation of the 
statue are not sufficiently exact for our purpose. For instance, 
the only certain inference to be drawn from the ruins of the ba- 
silica in which the portrait was discovered is that the building was 
erected not long after 46 B.C. on the foundations of an earlier 
Greek structure, and that it was destroyed by earthquake in the 
late Imperial or early Byzantine period. What, then, are the 
criteria? 

The most obvious is the apparent age of Augustus as represented, 
yet this is somewhat vitiated by the circumstance of the ideal 
and "ageless'/ character of the portrait. The emperor appears 
before us in his prime, or, perhaps, slightly beyond it; but, never- 
theless, due to the generalization of the modelling, the ideal fulness 
and maturity of the forms, it is difficult if not impossible to decide 
whether he should be placed in the late thirties, the late forties, 
or even in the fifties. As a matter of fact, however, but two 
portraits are known in which Augustus is certainly represented 
as more than fifty years of age, 4 — and in the great majority of 
cases the sculptor seems to have set the upper limit at forty-five. 
Beyond this the emperor is ageless and serene as the immortal 
gods. So far, then, as one can judge from the features them- 

1 Cf . Suetonius, Div. Aug. 40. 

2 According to Pliny, N. H. XXXIV, 17, vid. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 2350, 
portrait statues were classified by the Romans in two main groups, togatae 
effigies, and statuae Achilleae. 

3 Cf. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pp. 69-70. 

4 Bust in the Vatican, Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 30, No. 14, fig. 5: bronze 
bust in the Louvre, Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 37, No. 57, fig. 7. 
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selves, the statue may have been set up at any time between ca. 
25 b.c. and 14 a.d., or, for that matter, even after the death of 
Augustus. 

A more reliable criterion is perhaps seen in the veiling of the 
head, yet even here there is considerable diversity of opinion 
among authorities as to the interpretation of this interesting 
feature. It has been variously connected with the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, 1 the apotheosis of the emperor, and a form 
of consecration in which the genius of the emperor takes an im- 
portant part. The first hypothesis seems to be destroyed by the 
fact that, although Augustus did not assume the pontificate until 
12 b.c. when he was fifty-one years old, the features in the case 
of the majority of Ms veiled portraits are those of a young man. 
The theory of the apotheosis also presents difficulties, inasmuch 
as a clear example of the indication of deification merely by the 
veiling of the head is not to be found in the period of the Julian 
emperors; and the deified emperors always wear the rayed crown 
in addition to the veil. 2 Finally, there seems even less ground 
for the supposition that the veil was restricted to representations 
of the genius of the emperor. There is no doubt that the motive 
of the veil, though in no way the usual or only method of repre- 
sentation of the imperial genius, was yet here and there applied 
to it. On the other hand the costume seems to have been the 
rule for the ordinary genii familiares, who also invariably have 
the cornucopia as attribute. If, therefore, the latter is lacking, 
we cannot safely conclude that a genius is intended. 3 

It seems, then, that we are forced to the conclusion that, in 
the case at least of Augustus, the veiling of the head refers either 
to some subordinate priestly office, or that the emperor is rep- 
resented merely in the general function of a person officiating 
at a sacrifice. Since, however, the portrait at Corinth represents 
Augustus as a man of mature years we may at least be permitted 
the assumption of the date of his entering upon the pontificate, 12 
b.c, as a probable terminus post quern for the work under discus- 
sion. Furthermore, if the rayed crown is to be considered at this 
period as a mark of deification, the lack of it in the case of a por- 
trait of an emperor known to have been deified ought to indicate 

1 Visconti, Museo Pio-Clem. II, p. 292. 

2 Cf. Divus Augustus on the well-known Paris Cameo and the Vienna Onyx. 

3 For a fuller discussion of this entire topic see Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, pp. 
69-72. 
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that the work was completed before the death of the personage 
represented. Thus we have the year of Augustus's death as a 
probable terminus ante quern. It is between these two dates, 
12 B.C. and 14 a.d., that I believe the Corinthian portrait should 
be placed, and between these rather wide limits we shall leave it 
for the present. I expect, however, from the study of the other 
members of the group to be able to reduce the margin consid- 
erably. 1 

E. H. Swift. 
Princeton University. 

1 The following portraits of Augustus may be added to the number of those 
already listed by Bernoulli: 

1. The Corinthian Augustus. 

2. A portrait statue found in Rome. (R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 162, from 
Journal des Debats, June 26, 1910; A.J.A. 1911, p. 98; published fully by L. 
Mariani in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 97-117; 3 pis., 6 figs.) 

3. Augustus as Mercury, formerly called Germanicus, statue in Louvre. 
(J. Six, R. Arch., 5th series, IV, 1916, p. 257; 2 figs.; A.J.A. 1917, p. 461.) 

4. Marble head in the Boston Museum. (B. Mus. F. A.V, 1907, pp. 1-3; 
figs. 1-4; A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 369. This is the head from the Despuig collec- 
tion; idealistic type.) 

5. Marble head in the Boston Museum. (S. N. Deane, Thirty-first Annual 
Report of B. Mus. F. A. 1906, pp. 55-61; A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 369, fig. 9.) 

6. Colossal bronze head discovered at Meroe, now in British Museum. 
(Ann. Arch. Anth. IV, 1911, Garstang pp. 45-52, and Bosanquet, pp. 66-71; 
5 plates; Ippel, Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 361-363; cf. also Delbriick, 
Bildnisse Rom. Kaiser, taf. V.) 

7. Augustus as Pontifex Maximus, relief from Ara Pacis. (Studniczka, 
Abh. Sachs. Ges. XXVII (No. 26), 1909, pp. 899-944; 7 pis.; 5 figs.) 

8. Roman relief with two figures, one apparently of Augustus, in the Museum 
of University of Pennsylvania. (Paper read by Professor Bates before the 
Archaeological Institute of America, December 1911, A.J.A. 1912, p. 101.) 

As to the material and scale of the portraits of Augustus (cf. Bernoulli, 
op. cit. II, 1, pp. 76-78). There may now be added to Bernoulli's list five more 
in marble, two reliefs, and one in bronze. The Corinthian portrait conforms 
to the great majority of the extant portraits of Augustus in scale, since it is 
rather more than life size. 
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Appendix 

List of references to statues of type similar to the Corinthian Augustus, with 
short discussion of the more important. 
Draped Statues of Augustus: 

1. In Louvre. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 137, pi. 271, No. 2327; Bernoulli, op. 
cit. II, 1, p. 36. No. 51. 

Same general pose, head unveiled, weight on right leg. Bernoulli says 
"Der Kopf ist aufgesetzt und der Statue fremd." 

2. In Louvre. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 139, pi. 275, No. 2332; Bernoulli, op. 
cit. II, 1, p. 36, No. 53; Duruy, op. cit. IV, p. 90 cut. 

Same general pose, head unveiled, weight on right leg, drapery differently 
treated and more voluminous. Bernoulli says "Erst hier wurde ihm an Stelle 
des nicht passenden Kopfes ein Augustuskopf aufgesetzt." 

3. In Florence, Galleria dei Uffizi. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 561, pi. 914, No. 
2333; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 34, No. 40; Dutschke, Ant. Bildw. Ill, No. 40. 

Weight on left leg, face to left, head unveiled, toga draped over right shoulder 
and arm. (This cut must have been reversed in process of reproduction, since 
the toga is never thus worn.) Bernoulli says "Der Kopf aufgesetzt, aber wohl 
antih." 

4. In Madrid, Royal Museum. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 563, pi. 916 A, No. 
2337 A; Hubner, Ant. Bildw. zu Madrid, No. 78; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 39, 
No. 63. 

Weight on right leg, face to right and head veiled, toga draped over left 
shoulder and horizontal left forearm, drapery more freely treated; veil passes 
just behind ears causing them to project. Bernoulli says " Der Kopf aufgesetzt, 
aber zugehorig . . . mit abstehenden Ohren . . . Augustus als junger 
Mann." 

5. In Rome, Vatican. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 565, pi. 920, No. 2337; Helbig, 
Fuhrer, No. 319; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 31, No. 18; Duruy, op. cit. Ill, p. 
725, cut; Overbeck, Gesch. der Gr. Plastik, II, fig. 234 g. 

Weight on right leg, the left slightly to rear, face to right, head veiled, right 
forearm extended holding patera; the drapery, and pose of body and head are 
remarkably like. 

6. In Rome, Vatican, Sala Rotunda. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 565, pi. 920, No. 
2338; Helbig, op. cit. No. 310; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 31, No. 16; Alinari 
photograph, No. 6580; Duruy, op. cit. Ill, p. 771, Cut. 

The so-called " Genius of Augustus." In pose almost identical with No. 5 
above; patera in right hand and cornucopia on left arm, drapery is voluminous. 
Bernoulli says "In dem Hdnden Schale und Fullhorn, die erstere neu. ,} Helbig 
adds that the work is correctly restored. 

7. In Cataio. Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 35, No. 46; Dutschke, op. cit. V, 
No. 760. 

Bernoulli says "Toga-statue, with back of head veiled, in the hands a gilded 
patera and a large gilded lituus (both restored). The head appears to me 
modern, and not Augustus, though Dutschke takes it for antique." 

8. In Borghese Mus., Rome. Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 578, No. 8; Nibby, 
Mon. Borgh. 10; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 32, No. 25; Helbig, op. cit. No. 896. 

Weight on left leg, ears pushed forward by veil, patera in right hand, drapery 
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and pose of arms and head almost identical. Helbig says " Der Kopf aufgesetzt' 

aber antik und zugehorig." 

Draped figures in the pose of Augustus: 

1. In Royal Museum, Turin. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 451, pi. 768 B, No. 
1907 A. 

"Pritre voile"; weight on right leg, the left to rear, face to front. Veil con- 
ceals left ear but pushes the right forward; general scheme of drapery and sinus 
much the same. 

2. In Royal Museum, Turin. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 451, pi. 768 B, No. 
1908. 

"PrStre voile"; weight on left leg, face a bit to right, drapery very similar to 
the above but more voluminous. 

3. In Museo Pio-Clementino, Rome. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 451, pi. 768 
B, No. 1909. Helbig, op. cit. No. 329; Friedrichs-Walters, Gipsabg. zu 
Berlin, No. 1677; Alinari photograph, No. 6642; Brunn-Bruckmann, DenkmcUer, 
pi. 169. 

"PrStre voile"; weight on right leg, face slightly to right, patera in extended 
right hand, and the pose almost identical; drapery and veil are much fuller 
and very differently treated. 

4. In Naples Museum. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 552, pi. 900 C, No. 2284 D. 
11 Statue municipale" ; weight on left leg, face to right, right arm extended 

forward at elbow; drapery almost identical save that the sinus is above knee 
and not so sharp. 

5. In Mattei Collection, Rome. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 558, pi. 910, No. 
2318 C; Bernoulli, op. cit. I, p. 157, No. 17; Weisser, Bilder-Atlas, taf. 3.9, 9; 
Duruy, op. cit. Ill, p. 228 cut. 

Caesar; weight on left leg, face to right, right arm extended, drapery much 
the same but lacks the sharp sinus below the knee. 

6. In Mattei Collection, Rome. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 579, pi. 940 A, No. 
2398 B; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 394; Mon. Matth. I, 83. 

Head and veil modern. Weight on right leg, patera in right hand, drapery 
rather similar, with a heavy sinus just below the knee. 

7. In Capitoline Museum, Rome. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 583, pi. 945, 
No. 2422; Bernoulli, op. cit. Ill, p. 108, No. 2; Bottari, 111,55; Righetti, I, 116. 

Hadrian. Weight on left leg, head veiled and ears concealed, extended 
right forearm with patera. 

8. Coke Collection, England. Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 589, pi. 957, No. 
2459 A; Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in Gt. Brit., Holkh. 31; Bernoulli, op. cit. Ill, 
p. 207, No. 11. 

Pose and drapery very similar, but sinus is rounder and falls above the knee; 
drapery more ample. 

9. In Aquileia. Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 579, No. 7; Leipzig. Illus. Zeitung, 
Feb. 1884, p. 136; Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 154, No. 55. 

Tiberius. Weight apparently on right leg, drapery and pose of arms very 
like, head veiled and ears pushed forward. 



